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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 

Living Poets and Poetesses ; a Biographical and Critical Poem. By 
Nicholas Michell, Author af ‘The Siege of Constantinople.’ 
London: Kidd. 1832. pp. 150. 

PorETICAL satires upon contemporary writers are almost always the 


offspring of spleen and an immature judgment. Their character- 
istics are a contented consciousness of the writer’s own powers, a 








keen eye to the supposed defects of their living precursors in the 
rhyming art, and a sufficiently eager disposition to let the world 
know that somebody has come into it more worthy of its attention. 
The poems themselves, as might be expected, betray all the mis- 
takes consequent on immaturity: poets of eminence, or eminent in 
public favour, are, according to the caprice of the writer, extrava- 
gantly extolled, or unsparingly decried; and versifiers, who with- 





out acompliment, cannot even be called bad poets, are, so far as 
intention can do it, patted into public favour. All this is very 
indiscreet ; a truth of which no one in the end is more convinced 
than the author of such indiscretion. 

The volume before us has naturally suggested these remarks. It 
is not without cleverness, and some poetical talent, but for a plenti- 
fal lack of judgment, commend us especially to our author, So 
inaccurate a measure of men’s merits (including his own) is nothing 
less than a curiosity; and in pointing out some of his mistakes, it is 
a relief to us to be able to say that he has merely mistaken his 
vocation, and that in another he may succeed, and gratify persons 
worth pleasing. 

The poem is partly biographical and descriptive, and partly sati- 
rical. It is divided into three parts, the contents of which we shall 
give, that the reader may see who are included and who are omit- 
ted. The following is a complete list :—Campbell, Honourable 
Mrs Norton, Lord Nugent, Lord F. L. Gower, Lord Porchester, 
Earl of Mulgrave, Rogers, Wilson, Bulwer, and Miss Landon, 
Lockhart, Scott, Hogg, Thomas Hogg, Moir or Delta, Joanna Bail- 
lie, S. T. Coleridge, Miss Mitford, Miss M. A. Brown, Miss Bowles, 
Miss Jewsbury, the Misses Strickland, Miss Hatfield, Mary Howitt, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Croly, Sotheby, Southey, Bowring, Crabbe, 
Bowles, J. Montgomery, Mrs Hemans, Mrs C. B. Wilson, Mrs 
Godwin, Reade, Houseman, Bird, Swain, Polwhele, Stokes, Ather- 
ston, Tennyson, Landor, Bayly, Barton, Barry Cornwall, Kennedy, 
Pringle, Milman, and R. Montgomery. Seeing the extent of this 
list, it is impossible not to give the author credit for research, at 
the same time that one wonders how anybody could by possibility 
be omitted. Yet strange to say, some there are. Of course we 
shall not pretend to dilate on the qualities which distinguish the 
poets here celebrated, nor even the merits of our authors strictures 
on them; but with no ill feeling to the latter, we shall solicit his 
attention to a few points to which he may with advantage give addi- 
tional consideration. With many of the authors whom he under- 
takes to censure, he is evidently but imperfectly acquainted; or 


supposing him to have read their works, he has from some cause or 

other failed to appreciate their scope or intention. . For instance, 

nothing can be more pitiable, than to see a young man scarcely out 

of his teens, playing the Aristarch in the presence of such men as 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, and venturing to raise his voice in con- 

demnation, where his superiors in age and wisdom would be content 

to admire and be silent. He has ascended a little way up the hill 

of Parnassus, and fancies he is at the top, and can see all the sur- 

rounding country; but spectators at the foot who can see all the 

inequalities of that hill and the relative heights to which he and his 

contemporaries have risen, will tell him that he has yet far to go 

before he reaches the spots which Coleridge and Wordsworth had 

passed long before he was thought of. With respect to these 

writers, he has fallen into the exploded error of confounding sim- 

plicity with silliness, and ludicrously enough selects for ridicule, 
passages, or parts of passages, which if his mind embraced the 
whole subject, he would feel to be perfectly appropriate. He has 

got a notion that Coleridge owes his celebrity merely to a large 
literary connection, who have puffed him into notice! Happy 
thought, it will be well for him if he can obtain celebrity by means 

of a connection so capable of forming a right judgment, and includ- 

ing names equal to those of Scott, Southey, Byron, Wilson, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, &c. His remarks on Wordsworth, we are glad 
to leave unnoticed just now; they betray the same want of reach 
and grasp, to which his other mistakes are to be attributed ; and to 
which his preference of Hogg to Scott, as a part, may also be set 
down. 

We submit these points to the future consideration of the 
author. By and bye, if he justifies the promise which his better 
efforts hold out, he will be the man to appreciate them. At 
present, his mistakes are excusable; newly cut teeth are notorious 
for their eagerness to bite; but they as notoriously require direc- 
tion, as to the proper objects on which to fix them. 

At the end of the volume, a few miscellaneous poems, which are 
an agreeable relief to the principal poem. They display facility of 
versification, descriptive power, and a sympathy with the best 
feelings of human nature,—the domestic; qualities which both 
as an author and a man, he will find reward him with reflections 
he may value, when he will feel a contempt for the best success 
which may be attained by a satirist. 

We shall conclude by a specimen :— 


THE INFANT. 
I gazed upon its laughing eyes, 
That mocked the sapphire’s blue, 
Its cheek rich red as ruby-dies, 
Its lip of coral hue, 
And saw its brow more fair than snow, 
Ere it hath caught a taint below. 


I view’d it on the couch of rest, 
With locks of curly grace, 
Heaved soft as fountain-wave its breast, 
And, from its seraph face 
Gleamed the sweet brightness of a dream, | 
Like sunshine from a summer stream. 


It woke, and stretched its rosy arms 
As wooing a caress, 

Tow’rds her who eyed its slumbering charms— 
Oh, task of blessedness ! 

E’en like an angel or a dove, 

To watch o’er all we prize and love. 
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The mother raised it on her knee, 
And danced her cherub boy ; 
How then burst forth its artless glee, 
All trembling as with joy, 
Lips open, dimples on each cheek, 
And eyes that, sparkling more than speak. 


Sweet thing of innocence! I sighed, 
What beauty now is thine! 

A pearl just risen from Being’s tide, 
A diamond from its mine: 

Alas! that Time should dim thy ray, 


That Infancy should pass away ! 








MARGARET ; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
LETTER X. 

, On board the Henri Quatre Mail Packet. 

Apizu! dear France; beloved country where I have spent the 
joyous hours of my youth, exclaimed Mary Stuart, as she gazed on 
its receding shores, with a sad anticipation of the sufferings she 
would have to encounter on her native rugged land: something like 
egret also crossed my mind, for though I consider myself as an 
nglishwoman in all but birth, yet recollections of my tender 
mother,’and of happy, thoughtless girlhood, will endear France and 
the humble chateau in Provence for ever to my memory ; but more 
‘fortunate than the beautiful Queen, if 1 meet not a kindly reception 
in the land of my forefathers, I may return once more to my plea- 
sant retreat, and if Walter Campbell, my Emily, and a few dear 
friends are with me, happy I. But to speak the truth, at present 
my curiosity is awakened, my faculties are on the stretch for the 
unknown wonders and delights of the world. Talent and virtue are 
not confined within a small space—they live in the midst of turmoil, 
and must be sought for in crowded cities. I earnestly desire to 
look upon some of those works of art which have astonished and 
delighted thousands—to hearken to those powerful sounds which 
music and poetry awaken for sensibility and passion; above all, to 
become acquainted with some few of those master spirits who, like 
enchanters, work upon us thus—with some of those beneficent 
beings, like Howard and Clarkson; to observe whether they look, 
speak, and act like us poor mortals: when these I have seen, dear 
Emily, and viewed Nature in her different aspects of grand, sublime, 





and lovely, I may, like many others, grow weary of wandering, and | 
repose upon the stock of ideas and pleasures thus acquired, giving 
place in turn to the young and active-minded. There is a passage | 
similar to what I would express, in that most delightful and roman- | 
tic play of Cymbeline, where the old Bellarius praises the humble, | 
rustic life they lead. Guiderius and Arviragus tell him it is so at 
his years, but not for them; they pant for a more active life :— 
* Out of your proof you speak: we poor unfledged 

Have never wing’d from view o’the nest; nor know not 

What air’s from home What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? When we shall hear 

The wind and rain beat dark December; how, 


In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ?’ | 


I am not quite sure these are the exact words of the passage, as I | 
quote from memory, but they are pretty near, and most true as 

applied to my thirst for travel and information. Spite of noise, and | 
smoke, and ague like tremblings, we scud along pleasantly enough: 

how proud the vessel seems, setting wind and tide at defiance; | 
indeed, the ingenuity and superiority of man appear infinitely more | 
conspicuous by sea than land. To walk the earth seems his natural 

domain, where he was born to rule and enjoy; but to command the 

impetuous waves, and sway the unruly elements, may excuse his | 
heart’s swelling with something very like pride. What a pity it is 
that illness prevents so many from enjoying the voyage; it is a 
heavy tax upon wanderers. J believe a book, or cards, a game at 
chess or backgammon, or some cheerful occupation for the mind, 
would frequently divert the calamity—for such it undoubtedly must | 
be. There are several English people on board; the men are hand- 
somer than Frenchmen—the women look disdainful, which spoils 
their beauty. My uncle says my scribbling is looked upon by them 
with a suspicious eye, the English people being jealous and appre- 
hensive of censure, wishing always to appear faultless characters to 
general observers : amazing pride, methinks; but I] would not offend 
on my first introcluction, so shall conclude until I reach land, which 
is just in sight, and promises a beautiful recompense for my self- 
denial, in the contemplation of its loveliness. 


Ever yours, 





Marcarer. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE—THE ‘TIMES’ NEWSPAPER 
AND LANDED ESTATES. 
TO THE TATLER, 
THERE never was a more practical illustration of the utility of mul- 
titudes of journals, than that given by the criticisms on the Times 
newspaper, in the Tater. Every good has some portion of con- 
comitant-evil. The press—that powerful support and assertor of 
rights, and redresser of wrongs—has this defect—that statements, 
assertions, and arguments, cannot be, as in debate, met and corrected 
on the spot ; were papers cheaper and more numerous, they would 
be perhaps shorter—at all events, many more persons could afford 
to have ‘the bane and antidote before them every day at breakfast. 

Delighted as I am at the chivalrous courage you display in enter. 
ing the lists, to break a lance with the giants, I am astonished at 
your selecting for courtesy—the tedious lucubrations of Mr Joseph 
Durham ; I waded through them, and cheered myself on in the 
task, by the hope of finding some argument at last, but when I 
came to the term ‘ rascally landlord,’ I was convinced—as he who 
descends to abuse can have neither sense nor argument—that some- 
thing more than meets the eye had served asa passport to get these 
rigmaroles place ; the Corn Laws may be bad, or they may be good 
some think one way, some another, but why are landlords therefore 
rascally ? these laws are but part of a system that has been pursued 
for years, and although the sun of free trade is now rising, there 
exists not a single art or manufacture, or property, that would not 
interpose the cloud of monopoly in its own favour, if it could; it is 
one of the most woeful signs of the 7imes, that writers stick at 
nothing to support a theory; downright abuse and untruths are 
resorted to, to hold up to execration very innocent adversaries, and 
that often in such a manner as to place their property if not their 
lives in danger. 

On the other side of this question, let us look at the real state of 
landed property in England, for fact is after all the point to start 
from, 

There are some large estates, and many small ones, owned by 
those who have either inherited or purchased them; these are 
usually leased out to occupiers for cultivation, and from the secu- 
rity in the property of leases, are thereby virtually subdivided in the 
most beneficial manner for the public. The landlord is a check 
upon the farmer; the farmer, a check upon the landlord; the far- 


|mer must produce to pay his rent; the landlord must expend that 


rent in a creditable manner, and become thereby the great artery of 


| distribution to trades, acts, and professions. 


Mr Joseph Durham (if J understand him) proposes little rent to 


' be paid for the best, and none at all for middling soils; if not by 


renting, how are the cultivators to obtain land? is anything to be 
obtained anywhere without an equivalent ? did Mr Joseph Durham 
never hear that the family of squatters in America (persons who 
steal land) are as odious and obnoxious there, as the family of Swing 
is here. If it is meant to propose to let middling soils run to 


| waste, does not any one who has ever seen land beyond the bean- 


pots out ofa window, shrink from starving altogether the multitudes 
that now find work upon those soils? Would not any one who 
wished to do good, look deeper into a subject before he called 
names? If he were capable of so doing he would perceive that it is 
not altogether the external, but the internal taxes, upon what. these 
soils can produce, that are the causes of mischief. He would point 
out for investigation that the Excise upon barley alone, in one 


shape or another, is nearly equal to the whole amount of poor 


rates. 


In conclusion, if Mr Joseph Durham has not crept into the 
columns of the Times through inadvertence, if it can be seriously 


| meant, that land should not, like everything else, be paid for, I beg 
| to propose, that the ‘leading journal’ should take the lead in libe- 
| rality and disinterestedness, by distributing itself gratis—by insert- 


ing advertisements for nothing, paying the tax thereon itself, as 
land now pays all the heavy charges upon it. 


This would be fair in 
the eyes of 


A Hermit. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. a 





(From the German Prince ) 
I was invited again to dinner at the Duchess of St A——’s 
country-house, where a very agreeable surprise awaited me. I 
arrived late, and was placed between my hostess and a tall, very 
simple, but benevolent looking man, of middle age, who spoke broad 
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Scotch,—a dialect anything but agreeable ; and would probably have 
struck me for nothing else, had I not soon discovered that I was 
sitting next to—the Great Unknown. It was not long ere many a 
sally of dry poignant wit fell from his lips, and many an anecdote, 
told in the most unpretending manner, which, without seeming bril- 
fiant, was yet striking. His eye, too, glanced, whenever he was 
animated, with such a clear, good-natured lustre, and that with 
such an expression of true-hearted kindness and natural feeling, that 
it was impossible not to conceive a sort of love for him. Towards 
the end of dinner he and Sir Francis Burdett told ghost-stories, 
half-terrible, half-humourous, admirably, one against the other. 
This at last encouraged me to tell your famous key story, which I 
embellished a little in the dénouement. It had great success ; and 
it would be droll enough if you were to find it in the next romance 
of the prolific Scotchman. 

He afterwards recited a curious old inscription which he had 
recently discovered in the church-yard of Melrose Abbey. It was 
as follows :— 


,* The earth goes on the earth, glittering in gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it would; 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth—All this is ours.’ 


When translated, something like this :-— 


&* Erd’ geht auf Erde gliinzend in Gold, 
Erd’ geht zur Erde friiher denn wollt? ; 
Erd’ baut auf Erde Schlosser von Stein, 
Erd’ sagt zur Erde—Alles ist mein !’ 


True enough; for earth we were, are, and shall be. 








THE POOR WOMAN’S APPEAL TO HER HUSBAND. 





[We affix a note to the following verses, not from any doubt that 
their Leautiful tenderness can escape the observation of our 
readers, but because we owe to the fair author an acknowledge- 
ment for the heartfelt gratification, which this and other previous 


communications from her pen, have afforded to ourselves. 





You took me, Colin, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 

To bear in all your after fate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have [ ever tried that duty to forego— 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk in woe ? 
No—I would rather share your tear, than any other’s glee, 


PLAY-GOER EXTRAORDINARY. 


THE REVIVED FARCE, CALLED THE FAST-DAY. 
THeatRE,—Lonpon. 





YesTeRpAy being the day appointed for enacting the long announced 
farce, called the Fust-day, in pursuance of our critical vocation, 


we endeavoured to secure a suitable post for observation, the better 
to vie with our contemporary reporters, in our account of the per- 
formance. 

That there might be no competition, and that public attention 
might be concentrated, orders were given beforehand that the regu- 
lar theatres should be closed; and as many of the performers at the 
said theatres are only paid when they perform, it was justly deemed 
that a measure which deprived them of their usual pay, must render 
them so much the more effective actors on the present momentous 
occasion. We entered the theatre at an early bour; it presented a 
sombre appearance; all the shops were closed, except those for 
eating, drinking, and physic. Without the two former, it was un- 
derstood the actors would not have been able to get through so 
much extra non-exertion, and the latter was considered equally 
necessary as a corrective of excess. 

Previous to the faree, an overture was performed by Mr Per- 
ceval, the gentleman to whom the public are indebted for the first 
idea of the farce itself. This composition is entitled to the 
praise of being appropriate, but we can accord it little else. 
Like the previous attempts of its author, it abounds in repetitions, 
requires too much recurrence to flats, and after all effects no 
pleasant or even definite object. It was interrupted by various 
kinds of disapprobation ; at the same time it becomes us to state, 
that evidence was not wanting of the power of the composer. But 
we must come to the farce itself. And here we must at once 
acknowledge our inability to make out the plot; for anything more 
incongruous than the scene presented we never had the ill-fortune 
to witness, although we were present at the last masquerade, and 
moreover, always read as much as we can of Sir Charles Wetherell’s 
speeches. At some parts of the theatre were to be seen groups of 
ill-dressed artizans, bearing in their countenances the marks of fre- 

















For though you’re nothing to the world, you're all the world to me; 
You make a palace of my shed—this rough-hewn bench a throne— 
There’s sunlight for me in your smile, and music in your tone. 
I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry, ‘ O Parent of the poor, look down from Heaven on him— 


quent rehearsals of the characters they were on this day facetiously 
commanded to assume; at others the curious eye might detect, 
through elegant casements and curtains, portly gentlemen of 
middle age in the costume of Bishops and less dignified clergy- 





Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul— 

O look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou can’st make him whole!’ 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber, by my child ; 

I take the little murmurer, that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return I crave—I may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when in where—the wretched feel no 
wrong! 

Task not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind; 

Task not for less frugal fare—my fare I do not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gay,—if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs bestow— 

Of knowledge that you prize so much, might / not something know? 

Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for me— 

Make ine companion of your soul, as I may surely be! 

If you wilt read, I’ll sit and work: then think, when you’re away— 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear Colin, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your séudious hours,— 

And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; 

And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind ; 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind. 


M. L. G. 


men, busily, and not without grace, employed in the mastification 
| of ‘fish and other delicacies of the season.’ As the piece ad- 
| vanced, the drollery and mirth increased, but were confined 
| chiefly to the actors, and occasioned nothing but yawning and disgust 
| in the spectators. Towards its close, and to a limited extent, appear- 
| ances even less decorous were to be observed: men in splendid 
| drawing-rooms, hardly able to bear up under the effects of intempe- 
rate indulgence ; and poor men wandering about in listlessness and 





| discontent, contrasting their situations with those of the preachers 
| of patience, and for lack of employment and excitement of a proper 
| kind, seeking relief in the destructive vice of intoxication. We 
must not omit mentioning that a few clap-traps were judiciously 
thrown in to make the piece go down. Among these was one of a 
dignified clergyman, who on that day, it was announced, would have 
only necessaries on his table, devoting the usual cost of superfluities 
to the service of the poor. If this was really performed, the poor 
would, we doubt not, benefit considerably, for the superfluities in 
question may fairly be reckoned at no trifle. We hope the example 
will be imitated, and often. 

On the whole the piece is one of the dullest of the season, and 
was so ill-received as to give but little encouragement to its repe- 
tition. 


N.B. Before the fall of the curtain the cigar shops were al! to be 
seen in requisition, and thus the whole affair suitably ended in 
| smoke. , 
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Reception, 1n Lonpon, oF Sponr’s ‘Last 
Jupement.’— The ‘ Last Judgment’ was 
brought into this country with fear and trem- 
bling. 


TATTLE. 


Cuoxvera.—The Board of Health decided 
on Tuesday, that no report of the progress of 
the cholera should be issued on the ‘following 
day, the Fast-day, in consequence of which a 
double return will of course be made this day. 








musical acquirement to appreciate its excel- 
| lence. The result was an instructive lesson to 
First Impressions.—Wilkie, the celebrated the profession. The effect was electrical. It 
artist, had his attention first taken by the co- | 
loured drawing of a soldier in the Highland | 
uniform, with which he was so delighted that | sound. That science was the body, not the 
he was continually drawing copies of it, till at | soul of the performance, It was agency directed 
last he became a painter. by one who might have been great as an orator, 
poet, or philosopher; a Jeremy Taylor in the 
test a Kean on the stage, a Brown in the 
| 





Hiv, Hie, Hurra!— During the stirring 
times of the Crusades, the chivalry of Europe 
was excited to arms by the inflammatory appeals 
of the well-known Peter the Hermit. While 
preaching the crusade, this furious zealot was 
accustomed to exhibit a banner emblazoned 
with the following letters, H. E. P., the initials 
of the Latin words, ‘ Hiersulyma Est Perdita,’ 
Jerusalem is destroyed. The people in some 
of the countries which he visited, not being 
acquainted with the Latin, read and pronounced 
the inscription as if one word—Her. The 
followers of the Hermit were accustomed, 
whenever an unfortunate Jew appeared in the 
streets, to raise the cry, ‘ Hep, hep, hurra,’ to 
hunt him down, and flesh upon the defenceless 
Israelite their maiden swords, before they 
essayed their temper with the scimetar of the 
Saracen. 


lecture-room, or a Mirabeau in the tribune. 


AnecpoTe oF Mr Jerrrey.—The present 
Lord Advocate was the son of an under clerk 
of Session, and was born in the upper part of 


where the celebrated David Hume is said to 
have first seen the light. The house happened 
to take fire when the future Lord Advocate was 
only about a year old, and in the hurry of sav- 
ing other things the thild in the garret was for 
a time forgotten. When it was almost too late, 
he was remembered ; and an honest slater 
volunteered his services in rescuing the infant 
from his perilous situation. With much diffi- 
culty, and no little danger, he was brought 
forth from the burning houses and delivered 
into the arms of his anxious friends. It is 





It was supposed, even by those whose | 
experience best qualified them to judge, that no | 
audience was likely to be collected of sufficient | 


= a 
pleasant to have it to record, that many years 


_ after this event, when Mr Jeffrey had com. 


menced his career at the bar, the poor slater 
happening to get involved, by no misconduct 
of his own, in a ruinous series of troubles, 
applied for advice to Mr Jeffrey, who, in grati. 
tdde to his disinterested preserver, exerted 
himself in such a way as completely to extyi. 
cate him in a very short time.—Chamber,’s 


bespoke the presence of some far higher power | Edinburgh Journal. 


than that of the mere science of harmonious | 


A Patnter’s Courtsuip.—One day a young 


lady presented herself at Rayburn’s studio, and 


desired to sit for her portrait: he instantly 
remembered having seen her in some of his 
excursions, when, with his sketch-book in his 
hand, he was noting down fine snatches of sce. 
nery; and as the appearance of anything living 
and lovely gives an additional charm to a land- 
scape, the painter, like Gainsborough in similar 


| circumstances, had admitted her readily into his 


. | drawing. This circumstance, it is said, had 
a house in the Lawnmarket, very near the spot | 


had its influence; on further acquaintance he 
found that, besides personal charms, she had 
sensibility and wit: his respect for her did not 
affect his skill of hand, but rather inspired him, 
and he succeeded in making a fine portrait, 
The lady, Ann Edgar, the daughter of Peter 
Edgar, Esq., of Bridgelands, was much pleased 
with the skill, and likewise with the manners 
of the artist; and within a month or so after 
the adventure of the studio, she gave him her 
hand in marriage ; bestowing at once a most 


affectionate wife and a handsome fortune. This 
was in the 22d year of his age. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—City—7 0’ Clock.—Queen'’s—Adelphi—New Strand Theatre— Quarter befor Seven— 
urrey—Sadler’s W ells—Hal/-past Six.——Cuburg—Quarter past Six.— The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. ~ 





COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Tragedy, called 
Francis the First. 
[For Notice of this Tragedy, see Tatten of 
March 16.] 
Louisa of Savoy, Miss F. Kemble. 
Margaret of Valois, Miss Taylor. 
| Francoise de Foix, Miss E. Tree. Florise, Miss Lee. 
Francis the First, MrJ. Mason. 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon, Mr. Kemble. 
Charles, Duke of Alengon, Mr Diddear. 
Vendéme, Mr Evans, 
Chabannes, Mr Egerton, 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr D. Jerrotn’s Domestic Drama, entitled | 
| 


The Rent Day. 

In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. 
€ The Rent Day,’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ | 

Rachel Heywood. Miss Phillips. 
Polly Briggs, Mrs Humby. | 

Grantley, Mr Brindal. Old Crombs, Mr Younge. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. 
Toby Heywood, MrCooper, Bullfrog, Mr Harley. | 
Silver Jack, Mr H. be ges . 

Se ee Bonivet, Mr Duruset Lautree, Mr Baker 
Rghen, ee wane wanye on anes Laval, MrG. Bennett. Gonzales, Mr Warde. 
After which, will be Exhibited | 


Clement Marét, Mr Abbott. 
Stanfield’s Grand Dioramas  Triboulet, Mr Keeley. Marlou, Mr Payne. 
| 
To conclude with Mr Prancue’s Drama of 


After which, a Drama, to be called 
Charles the Twelfth. | Born to Good Luck. 
Ulrica, Miss Faucit. Eudiga, Miss Pearson, 


Countess Maligna, Mrs Tayleure. 
Charles the Twelfth Me Farren Margaretta, Miss Cawse. Nina, Miss H. Cawse. 
¢ = , i . 
Major Vanberg. Mr Cooper. 


Count Malfi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr Harley. Count Manfredi, Mr Diddear, 
Adam Brock Mr Wallack. | 


Coradino, Mr Durnset. Rufo, Mr Payne. 
Gustavus, Mr Brindal. General Ducker, Mr Fenton. Carlo, Mr Shegog. Padneen O'Rafferty. Mr Power. 
Colonel Reitche, Mr Cooke. 


Chairman, Mr Addison. Pedro, Mr Irwin. 

















To morrow. A Grand Selection of Antient and To-morrow, No Performance. . 
Modern Music | Saturday, Francis the First; and Born to Good 
| Luck. 











SURREY. 
A new Drama, entit!ed ; 
The Biight of Ambition. | 
Euphemia Harrinzton, Mrs W. West, 
Bedford. Mr Osbaldiston. 


! 
Eugene Dubois—The Unknown, Mr Cobham, 

Alfred Harrington, Mr Williams. 

| 

' 

| 

} 





ADELPHI. 
Mr Buckstone’s Domestic Drama, entitled 
The Forgery. 


After which, 


The Bold Dragoons. 


lo conclude with 


Billy Taylor. 
Billy Taylor, Mr J. Reeve, 


Washington Whitehat, Esq. Mr Vale. 
After which, an Historical Drama, entitled 


Frederick the Great. 
Frederick, Mc Cobham. 
Theodore, Miss Vincent. Augustus, Miss Somerville. 


To conclude with 
Cinderella. 
Cinderella, Miss Somerville. 
Vixenella, MissVincent. Flirtilla, Miss Campbell, 





COBURG. 


The Melo-Drama, entitled 


Paul Clifford. 


To conclude with 


The Siege of Acre. 








| ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


A New Burletta, called 
Woman’s Revenge. 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. 

Fay, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr 1 Bay y's New Burletta, called 
My Eleventh Day. 
Mrs Long Singleton. Madame Vestris. 
Mr Loug Sing'eton, Mr Liston. 
Frederick Nugent, Mr J. Vining. 
| To which will be added, Mr C. Dances Burletta, of 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 
| To conclude with the Bu: lesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Piancue and C. Dancr, of ~ 


Olympic Devils! 
Orphens, Madame Vestris, 
Eurydice, Miss Forde, 














| 
NEW STRAND THEATRE. 
The Grand Military Drama, entitled 


The French Spy. 
| Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre ’ 
} Mlle Celeste 


Graziot, Omir, and Almorid 
After which, a Comic Burletta, entitled 
| The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, and Ellen, by 
Mrs Waylett. 
To conclude with a New Drama, entitled 
The Dumb Brigand. 
Ida, MissCleaver. Zitta, Miss Ferguson. 
Alp (the Brigand) Mlle Celeste. 











| QUEEN'S. 


| 





A Comic Piece, entitled 
The Demon and the Lady: 
The Lady, Mrs T. Hill. The Colonel, Mr Hooper. 
After which, the Farcical Entertainment of 


| Raising the Wind. 


Jeremy Diddler, by a Gentleman. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, 
are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuyw, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; “at Earns’ Library, Old Bond street; 
vender, Birchin lane; CLARKe, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Sraance, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand ; 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad coart, — | 


D. Hivton, & Penton street, Pentenville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Acre; Tomuinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanaers, Bow street ; 





Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
by CHapegst; Witson, Royal Exchange; THomas, Newe 


BuCKNALL, 2 Kingstreet, Covent Garden; TuRNovs, 


T. Tiganay, 74 Drury lane, Cerner of Russell court; 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2%6 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReYNBLL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


























